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A MAGAZINE OF VERSE 


VOL. LI NO. I 


TWENTY- FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
NUMBER 


A RABBIT AS KING OF THE GHOSTS 


HE difficulty to think at the end of day, 
When the shapeless shadow covers the sun 
And nothing is left except light on your fur — 


There was the cat slopping its milk all day, 
Fat cat, red tongue, green mind, white milk 


And August the most peaceful month. 


To be, in the grass, in the peacefullest time, 
Without that monument of cat, 


The cat forgotten in the moon; 


And to feel that the light is a rabbit-light, 
In which everything is meant for you 


And nothing need be explained ; 
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Then there is nothing to think of. It comes of itself ; 
And east rushes west and west rushes down, 
No matter. The grass is full 


And full of yourself, The trees crowned are for you, 
The whole of the wideness of night is for you, 
A self that touches all edges, 


You become a self that fills the four corners of night. 
The red cat hides away in the fur-light 
And there you are humped high, humped up, 


You are humped higher and higher, black as stone. 
You sit with your head like a carving in space 
And the little green cat is a bug in the grass. 


Wallace Stevens 





UNTITLED 


Tender and insolent, 

Beware. Within this lies, 
When little more is spent, 
The crowded tears of the eyes, 


Naked astonishment. 


The pillow torn with pain, 
The dogging agony 

That could not happen again, 
Once more will thrash at thee 


Sharper than winter rain. 


Beware, beware, beware. 
Give thyself wider room 
Than these sweet eyes can share, 
Than the most cruel bloom 
Of the false tall and fair. 
Louise Bogan 
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THREE POEMS 
AUTUMN 


A stand of people 
by an open 


grave underneath 
the heavy leaves 


celebrates 
the cut and fill 


for the new road 
where 


an old man 
on his knees 


reaps a basket- 
ful of 


matted grasses for 
his goats 


AFRICA 


Quit writing 
and in Morocco 
raise a beard 
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$$$ 


William Carlos Williams 


Go without a hat 
like poor Clew 


who braved 


the desert heat. 
Or if you will 
like Herb 


sit on a hotel 
balcony and 


watch your ship 


while the girls 
bring wines 


and food 


to you privately. 
The language? 


Make money. 
Organize 


The language. 


Right. 
WEASEL SNOUT 
Staring she 


kindles 


the street windows 
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to daintiness — 
Under 
her driving looks 


gems plainly 
colored blue and 
red and 


green grow 
fabulous again — She 
is the modern marvel 


the ray from 
whose bulbous eyes 
starts 


through glass walls 
to animate 
dead things — 


William Carlos Williams 
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TWO POEMS 


BE READY 


Be land ready 


for you shall go back to land. 


Be sea ready 
for you have been nine-tenths water 


and the salt taste shall cling to your mouth. 


3e sky ready 
for air, air, has been so needful to you— 
you shall go back, back to the sky. 


NIGHT BELLS 


Two bells Six bells 
two bells six bells 
on a blue pavilion 
Out across a smooth blue pavilion 
And between each bell 
One clear cry of a woman 
“Lord God you made the night 
too long too long.” 


Carl Sandburg 
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FORTUNE FOR MIRABEL 


Tell, tell our fortune, Mirabel, 

Shuffle the pack and cut 

Cards spread face upward on the carpet 

Over the faded green sweet and violet pastures: 
The hour-glass, time, the blond girl and brunette. 
Give us good cards tonight: the faces 
Beautiful and new — and love, Mirabel, 

The pink heart pierced and the great round yellow sun; 
We shall be rich tonight: laurels for fame, 
The gold-mine falling from your right hand, 
And O the lute and ribbons and the harp! 





Not the unopened letter nor the blind eye 

Nor the fire card bright as war flowing through Spain 
Nor the lightning card, troopship in storm 

Nor the quick arrow pointing nowhere to the sky. 
Not now tonight and not the spotted devil, 

The naked dancing psychiatric patient, 

Who wept, always the lover, not the man, 

Sold the pawn ticket — not tonight, Mirabel, 

Not the deep cypress vista and the urn, 

The kidnapped ten-year-old, the head 

In pear tree branches and one delicate frosted hand 
On the back stair. 


— Nor the green island card that means go home 


[8] 
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Horace Gregory 


To the dark house with the gas shut off 
Where morning papers drop to the floor, 
The milkman passes and the landlord waits — not these 


tonight. 


But the bridal card in white, pale blossoms in yellow air, 
New homes unlocked, unwept, 

And the great good fortune sun card shining down. 

Is it love, Mirabel, behind the pearly gates? 

This last card? Or the black faceless end 

Behind each card, even the laurels hidden, the dancer dead, 
Tonight over and gray light glancing 

On tired, powerless sleeping breasts and arms, 

Mirabel : Good morning. 


Horace Gregory 
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BEARDED OAKS 


The oaks, how subtle and marine! 
Bearded, and all the layered light 
Above them swims; and thus the scene, 
Recessed, awaits the positive night. 


So, waiting, we in the grass now lie 
Beneath the langorous tread of light; 
The grasses, kelp-like, satisfy 

The nameless motions of the air. 


Upon the floor of light, and time, 
Unmurmuring, of polyp made, 

We rest; we are, as light withdraws, 
Twin atolls on a shelf of shade. 


Ages to our construction went, 
Dim architecture, hour by hour ; 
And violence, forgot now, lent 
The present stillness all its power. 


The storm of noon above us rolled, 
Of light the fury, furious gold, 

The long drag troubling us, the depth: 
Unrocked is dark, unrippling, still. 


Passion and slaughter, ruth, decay 
Descended, whispered grain by grain, 
Silted down swaying streams, to lay 
Foundation for our voicelessness. 
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Robert Penn Warren 


All our debate is voiceless here, 
As all our rage is rage of stone; 
If hopeless hope, fearless is fear, 
And history is thus undone. 


(Our feet once wrought the hollow street 
With echo when the lamps were dead 
At windows; once our headlight glare 
Disturbed the doe that, leaping, fled.) 


That cagéd hearts make iron stroke 

I do not love you now the less, 

Or less that all that light once gave 
The graduate dark should now revoke 


So little time we live in Time, 
And we learn all so painfully, 
That we may spare this hour’s term 
To practice for Eternity. 
Robert Penn Warren 
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TWO POEMS 
THE POOL 


Once clear, once flower-imaging and fern, 
Pebbled exact below and tree designed 
These waters where the high suns turn 
To older eyes consigned. 


Now what you hold is fathomless, O dark 
Reflector of dimmed passion, face by face 
Thrice-swollen and uncertain in your stark 
Waters where ruins interlace. 


Many came here once and I saw them gaze 
Upon themselves more lovely and alone 
Within your shadowy waters than a blaze 
For beacon on a stone. 


These proud, these purposeless, these fair and false 
So crowd your darkened mirror now that night 
Can find no semblance of a star to waltz 
Twin-singled in your bright. 


And one grown aged and angry at your brim 
Sees herself ghostly, all her fair confined 
Within the inter-stasis of the grim 

Waters across the mind. 


Deliberately, O death, she’d drop to drowned 


But a changed season sweeps the torture past 
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Eda Lou Walton 


Leaving your eye as innocent and round 
As a child’s glance upcast. 


ALTERNATE, NONE 


Never again the long sunny day 

And mountains struck in sapphire on the sky, 
Valleys ripe in their harvest to the gray 
Crescendo of the eye. 


Now dawn more brief and noon more clouded in, 
Afternoon slipping toward the snowy night, 

The sands deserted, thinning to the thin 

Sea and its symbol, flight. 


And on the sickle sea no boat, no sail, 
Nor moonlight’s sweep evasion of the dark, 
Though the flesh sicken and the spirit fail, 
Ghostly we shall embark. 


Eda Lou Walton 
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ASCENT OF MONADNOCK 
To C. M. F. 


I 


Deep through the midcourse of morning 
Is shadowed the base of the mountain; 
Under the wings of the stormcloud. 
Only the top peak takes light. 


I would climb up against shadow, 
Leaving the lost past behind me; 

I would move up through the darkness, 
Breasting each crag till it pass. 


I would come out where the rocks 

Glow, shadeless granite beneath the broad sun. 
Till my soul on the summit, set free there, 
Breathes naked air, and pure light. 


Il 


The mountain stands aloof: 

Blue-black its bulk upshouldered on the sky: 
Its brooding power made vast 

In memory’s afternoon. 


Now summer drifts away, 

That flung green leaves far upward to its base; 
The feathery alleys of the fern and spruce 

Are lit with goldenrod, in drooping sprays. 
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John Gould Fletcher 


In heart I climbed, 
While my eyes measured heights I dared not scale; 
In heart I kept 


Faith that beyond the darkness there was light. 


Let shadows stay, 
And make remote this final peak of life; 
Till on the last steep crags 


There spreads the pure cloak of the cloud’s snow-white. 


Ill 


Up the grim slopes we went 
Toilsomely, foot by foot; 
Love flowering in two lives, 


As from a single root: 


Up granites never changed 
To greet the changing sky; 
And saw, by wood and pond, 


The clouds float lazily by. 


You for whom, had I power, 
I'd give this glittering world; 
And I on whom, each hour, 


Love rose again and stirred ; 


We two trod the last slopes, 
Laughter and light and peace; 
And sat down on the stones, 


And saw the sky’s increase: 
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Each field and tree and farm 
Of which we formed a part; 
Love had not lost its aim 
Since you lived in my heart. 
John Gould Fletcher 


MOWN HAY 


The mown hay lies like moonlight on 
This meadow in the summer sun. 

The eye is hesitant to see, 

With noon, night’s luminosity 
Rivering these fields: only the mind, 
Friendly to phantoms, is resigned. 


Kenneth Slade Alling 








SEA-WEED 


Men who pause, weakened before some Sea 
the woven images of sky — breaking, 
the flood stream grooved between new banks; 
the air where violence scatters some whistling birds — 
the fear that wrecks the Mariner 
scuttling the stars, the Big Dipper — diving, 
a lost point of light! 


You cannot pause at the mere dream 
| of the Sea, or scene of fear, to fumble 
the steering wheel — 


or listen to rain 
hauling down the wind: the keel and rudder 
} steer, as the stars guide, filaments of the firmament, 
the bright lights of science — darkened; 
but you are the wind 
driven in darkness, interior of ignorance and chance, 
soundings in your brain — 
the soul dropped like an anchor 
I have heard your call 
above the familiar sound, the dead birds—floating on the Sea; 
the throat retching above the normal pitch, howling 
beyond the darkness of the will: 
the point of chance, the last call: the waves washing. 
Harry Roskolenko 
[17] 
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RESURRECTED BY A BOMB, BY GOD 


From whited sepulchres released 
Familiar once more with the sun, 
The grandsires of the parish view 
The dawn of a millennium. 


Their children’s children torn by steel 
Rot in the streets of ruined towns 
While mobile units sweep the fields 
And shoot the last survivors down. 


It is not what the parson preached 
Nor what they fondly hoped would be, 
But nothing matters to the dead 

For they, and they alone, are free. 


In life they held a vague belief 
They would be summoned to appear 
After a long and dreamless sleep 
To find Jerusalem builded here 


With gates of pearl and streets of gold 

And Jesus Christ dispensing manna 
And everyone in snow-white robes 

While choirs of angels sang Hosanna. 


It cost them nothing to believe 
And so they are not grieved to find 
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Nelson Del Bittner 


The heavenly prospect of their creed 
Was but a fraud upon mankind. 


In vain the spy has found them out, 
Betrays them to the general staff; 
Vouchsafed ineffable repose 
They grin to hear the bomber’s wrath. 
Nelson Del Bittner 


PEDANT 


For him the Dialogues are glib 

From too much fingering. 

He is too numb to feel the questioning frost, 
Past being woken and broken for sowing. 

He wraps himself in loneliness, 

Thinks himself bone of Socrates’ bone. 

But hear him gownless and unlibraried, 

You'll catch an ancient undertone 

Of quibbling jurors, discover there his stock; 
Discern in his sun-cheated soil 

The green hemlock. 


Rupert Hodge 
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CATALINA 


I have been seeking to create some shadowy, figured myth 
immense as death, 


solid with portent and of strict, slow phrase, 
with which to praise 
and vivify our timed eleven days, 


for I am grateful for that love which, waking and sleeping, 
angry, forgiving and sober, in all weather, 
stormed us into an island-cove together. 


Like a suburban landscape left behind 
drained out of the mind old compromise, drained out of the 

mind 
infamous testimony, sealed and countersigned, 


as we lay, wholly silent, 
and the sea licked against us and the island. 


Beside us were the changing changeless tides ; above us, rivers 
> > S 
of air; 
as we lay there 


the zenith swelled, pulsing with stars, as a sea-inlet fills. 


The stars above dark hills, 
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Clark Mills 


and the sea stirred within us, a long rhythm 
we felt but could not fathom. 


When the crippled in spirit with grave dead faces ring you, 
do not surrender, do not confess and repent ; 
stun them with laughter ; argue; grow insolent ; 


remembering that love’s truth, 
defend us both. 


Say that the moment of our farewell contained all grief 
bound in a single sheaf, 


say that in sound of one voice 


we found some reason, against much bitter logic, to rejoice, 


to shout back at the wind, scale a high hill in the sun, plunge 
into the sea 
and swim with motion of gulls, remote and free 


beneath blue fronds, the wavering branches of a water-tree. 


Even if interstellar space, the foul abyss, 
was enemy to our kiss, 


and though the slow drift of sidereal time was wasting over 
us and over the world, invisible to sight, 

we went our way and stood against that night 

providing our own light. 


Clark Mills 
{21} 
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THE JOURNEY 


Why is it we were always blinded 

by events like storms? Why did we feel 
we had to fail when there was the river 
pursuing to the sea, the railroad running 
to the blazing terminal ? 


We could not have missed the way 

if we had read the signs, the cruiapled 
houses with white faces staring through, 
the factory overgrown with grass 

in the boards, heartlessly simple. 


And yet so easily lost with the leaflets flying 
crying the way, we in the inhuman air, 

alone and strangers to all men, 

time unbeginning, resting on the twisted roots 
of trees, deaf to the whistle of the train. 


But there suddenly we found them, the tracks 
in the wilderness, twin rails of silver, 
so true, running past the decaying countryside, 
the leaves dead, the ads peeling from the billboards, 
happily, happily, to a city lit up with love. 
Robert Friend 
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FOREST LANDSCAPES 
THE DEER IN THE GLADE 


I saw them stand 

Not moon more unaware of us— 
Trustful, with cool content 
Infusing them. ‘They stood 

Pale bronze within a wood 
Wherein green leaves were spent ; 
A doe W ith triple calves, 

And the buck guarding them. 
Each had as fairy fine a heel 

As facet of a gem; 

Each had as delicate an ear 

As redskin’s to the ground. 

I only spoke in praise of them; 

The brittle leaves were fleetly leapt, 
And leapt without a sound. 


IN MOLTEN SUNLIGHT 


Now at the window in the molten sunlight 

The woman sits, and sorts her silken patches 

—Bits from this dress and that—shakes out her hair 
That sunlight, through the window, warms and matches. 
All her thought circles in the everywhere, 


Vague, pleased, and rich. Now in her body’s throbbing 
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Is the sun’s music; and the rose outside 

Like her — suspended on time’s stalk — immortal 
In this pause-laden moment, when, life’s bride, 
She knows his kiss; but lingers on his portal. 


A perfect note now fades along the lyre 
Of grace: oh, she may turn again 

In days of darkness to a picture flashed 
By stillness and fruition on her brain; 
Finding delight — as in a treasure cached. 


THE URNS OF FRUIT 


The urns of fruit 

From terra cotta fashioned 

Are tranquil — carven on the sunlit wall — 
While pale leaves by the autumn wind compelled 
Snap the twig’s leash ; 

Lost entities they fall. 


They fall as fell 

The calendar’s spent pages; 

To waste and rubble do their outlines tend ; 
Themselves enrichers of returning buds 
That spring will fashion, 

Autumn’s edict bend. 


While baby turns to child, 
And child to man, 
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Jean Anderson 


The terra cotta urns upon the wall 

Have let no pear dissolve, no grape is crushed ; 
The golden apples 

Stare at golden fall. 


Then am I reassured 

That Adrian’s coin 

Outlasts his head ; bless the medallions pure 
That yet confront us when the man is dust. 
Oh artist 


How your handiwork is sure. 


THE PALE GARDEN 


I have seen the pale garden and the sunken pool 
When the fog-bearing wind blew from the sea 
Lie open to his clutch. The ivy streamer 

At the pool’s rim he wildly did possess 

More than the sun had ever, 

Riotously. 

Like a rope writhen, 

Flung against a pane, 

The impress of that knotted lash was hurled 
Against the crystal quiet of the place, 

A scorpion’s tail, again 

And yet again. 


Oh, never tell me a grief separates 
That autumn pallor from spring's rosiest day. 
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I am as feverish in secret now 

When all the petals of one ecstasy 

Lie severed, as incurably alert 

As on the crimson dawn of holiday. 

I pierce my heart with question, 

I demand 

That the mind answer to explain this mode. 
Not without pride and valor will I take 
Time’s grey invasion 

Of my flowering land. 


I have seen the pale garden, and the sunken pool 
—When the fog bearing winds blew from the sea - 
Not with indifferent eyes ; but as one knowing 
That all things earthly have some close alliance 
With the deep residue of earth in me. 
The austere gaunt shape of winter not affrights me; 
I bring to it too curious a heart. 
Only the nerveless hour unnerves the spirit. 

It dreads the darkening of the revelation 
Of the new thing, 

Vhen the old falls apart. 


BAY BRIDGE 


Nine silver arches risen above the roar 
And hum of wheels astound the level roads 


With their serene triumphant eminence. 
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Jean Anderson 


Steel-hooved, Pegasus leaps in shining arcs. 


He skims the air his ardor chained no more! 


Below the tides, below the amorphous zone 
That often fog inhabits. Often lost 

The inhabitants of no mean city pause 
—Adrift in a chaotic wildering time 


To mark the silver reins, the occasional post. 


Sky span of silver, how they love your tread 
Who may not leave the earth, nor level days; 
Who know the tides, but not the embarkation. 
We have seen them stand as by a miracle 
Entranced rapt, wistful, yet repaid — 


And it would seem that you returned their gaze. 
s > 


If stilly glades of steel could speak, those boughs 
That gulls inhabit in their resting hours, 

Those spars that never float, set above tides, 
What would they say to us as guarantors 


Of permanence in those our fateful ides? 


“Build, build, oh choose the muscular refrain 
While rivets rock the reaches of the sky; 

Make fast the anchor, and make proud the arch; 
Then in that wistful pause before the dark 
Admire the immortal immobility.” 


Jean Anderson 
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POETRY’S QUARTER-CENTURY 


WENTY-FIVE years ago this month, in October 1912, 

the first issue of Poetry was offered to the public. An 
adventure began; a stir in our literary and spiritual life was 
set in motion; the gates swung open on a period of uncal- 
culated discoveries in contemporary art; and a date was set 
in American poetry which it has become impossible for any 
future historian to ignore. Today three hundred numbers of 
the magazine — fifty volumes — stand filed and bound on 
the shelves and an eventful quarter-century of achievement 
stands displayed —a chapter in modern literature that covers 
not only the printed contents of Porrry’s pages, but the 
temper and ideals that have given their impulse to one of 
the most dramatic phases of our national life. 

The October 1937 issue of the magazine, and the present 
editorial, are not an occasion for mere pride or unbecoming 
congratulation, but for recognition and gratitude. The 
founder of the magazine and its editor for twenty-four years 
was denied the opportunity of witnessing its silver jubilee 
and receiving the tribute of her fellow-citizens and bene- 
ficiaries. Many of her early associates have gone with her, 
and so have poets who helped to make Portry’s early issues 
the monthly events they were in contemporary literature. Mod- 
esty, therefore, is not a problem. The survivors of those early 
days know where honor belongs, and the successors of Harriet 
Monroe are too closely aware of the feat of courage and 
endurance she performed and the problems she passed on 
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Poretry’s Quarter Century 


to share too complacently in the rewards appropriate to such 
an anniversary. This is a moment for homage, to PoETry’s 
founder, its past contributors, and its supporters, and in that 
homage the present staff can freely and gratefully join, know- 
ing that for ourselves the moment demands another duty: 
the obligation of scanning the lessons of these twenty-five 
years and seeing what they tell about the literature of our 
time; of profiting by PorTry’s ambition, errors, crises, and 
achievement; and of deciding how they prepared the way 
not only for the coming work of the magazine, but for the 
future of literature itself. 

But such a responsibility shall not detract from the fes- 
tivities worthy of an anniversary. Pleasure comes first, and 
this particular pleasure has many sources. It comes in re- 
membering the courage of PoETry’s beginnings in the doubt- 
ful days before that first October; in recalling the high sense 
of adventure that spurred Miss Monroe and her first asso- 
ciates through their early discoveries and conflicts; in hear- 
ing about old combats and triumphs; in catching again the 
excitement that came with the first poems of Lindsay, Pound, 
Sandburg, Eliot, Stevens, Joyce, Frost, and the procession 
of Twentieth Century poets as it passed through the files of 
the magazine; in marking the ebb and flow of popular en- 
thusiasms and critical beliefs; and in knowing that PoETRy 
has maintained from the start a confidence in the future des- 
tiny of its contributors when most of its fellow-magazines 
fell prey to skepticism or non-support or easy discouragement. 

By this time Portry’s record is too well known to require 
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another retelling, and its more intimate history is not only 
too familiar (in these pages and elsewhere) to require re- 
peating, but too rich in anecdotes and personalities to hope 
for justice in a few pages. In a few weeks Harriet Monroe’s 
autobiography will be published and in it will reappear, with 
the charm and enthusiasm which only she could give them, 
the ceremonies and dramatic episodes that have punctuated 
the career of her venture. Upon that venture she entered 
with the high heart and optimism of her generation, and she 
found awaiting her as complete a ratification of her confi- 
dence as American poetry has ever given a valiant pioneer. 
What arrived after October 1912 was the revival of Ameri- 
ca’s spiritual forces for which she and a few fellow-patriots 
had been waiting for decades. She had called for it in 1893 
when the tide of national pride was as high as its spiritual 
utterance was low; now she found her response from a new } 
generation just entering on years of conflict and disillusion- 
ment to which the poet’s art was to give a saving dignity and 
intelligence. Porrry became an honored prophet before it 
was five years old. It found its good faith reinforced by new 
books, new magazines, new schools and movements on every 
side. America’s coming-of-age appeared at last to be a reality. 
No one can recall those years of awakening without envying 
the gusto and enthusiasm that accompanied them, the sense 
of enlarging horizons, the victories over timidity and con- 
vention, the freshening of language and ideas, the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the old spectres of intolerance and discretion 
collapsing in defeat. 
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Poetry’s Quarter Century 


Poetry has often prided itself on its auspicious birth. It 
found, by some miracle of anticipation, the exactly psycho- 
logical moment for its appearance on the scene. Such good 
fortune was no mere accident. It came through a vision at 
once prophetic and practical. That vision believed a new age 
of poetry to be inevitable in the maturing intelligence and 
energy of a new generation, but it also saw that without 
support, defense, and an opportunity for publication, the 
voice of that generation would remain unheard, and thus fail 
in the support on which the poet’s value and prosperity de- 
pend. The day for exclusive and self-sufficient esthetic ideals 
was over; the need for a collaboration between art and life 
was again urgent; and when Poetry took its motto from 
Whitman it declared its intention of seeing that such com- 
promise and mutual enrichment would be brought about. 

We can now see how far this aim succeeded ; how far this 
realistic purpose enabled the journal to survive the collisions 
and retreats, movements and counter-movements, that have 
made contemporary literature a battle-ground. Under such 
conditions a more specialized or sectarian magazine may ex- 
press a viewpoint or defend an argument, but it is not likely 
to seize the broader importance of literature and impress it 
with unmistakable conviction on the spirit of an age. What 
is needed — and what gave Poetry from the first its special 
claim to long life and attention — is a combination of elo- 
quence and taste, of propaganda and a healthy critical in- 
stinct for value. Without that equipment, the magazine 


would never have survived the confusions and antipathies 
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that surrounded it. It survived them in spite of choosing the 
difficult task of being sympathetic to the claims of all schools, 
and asking only for the quality that makes any kind or school 
of art worthy of respect. In an age of liberated authorship 
and open experiment the risks of such a choice must have 
seemed forbidding, but to have avoided them would have 
meant the opposite risk of running to type, becoming nar- 
rowly sectarian, and inevitably failing to keep abreast of the 
march of thought and art in an age that refuses to consider 
complacence a virtue or the creative energy of poets a vice. 
Yet Portry’s task today is far different from that of 
twenty-five years ago—as different, in most respects, as 
the world of 1937 is unlike the last years of the Great Peace 
that was to end in 1914. The impulse of that hour was still 
one of discovery, of releasing undiscovered energies and lib- 
erating the creative spirit from old prejudice and servility, 
and the time was ready to welcome the defiance necessary 
for such a task. Today the temper of literature, no less than 
of politics and society, is more critical, more hardened in 
skepticism and doubt, more suspicious of the outward shows 
of bravery, more keenly sharpened by doubt, grief, and dis- 
illusionment. It is impossible to expect poetry to show the 
fresh face and undiscouraged optimism, or even the complete 
confidence in its duty to society, that it showed when the 
contemporary movement was young, To many readers of 
PortTry — especially those who have been loyal supporters 
from early years — these changes have come with regret, for 
they have removed the magazine from the high exhilaration 
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and novelty of its early numbers. But it must be remembered 
that many of those early numbers were first read with a 
similar distress by conservatives who adhered to a past tra- 
dition, and that our issues today reflect — so far as they are 
privileged to do so by our contributors — what the serious 
poetry of any decade like the present one must reflect: a 
transition fully as momentous and more painfully decisive 
in lives that are now bearing the brunt of ordeal and giving 
that ordeal the expression of song. The song may announce 
a different kind of conquest; its language may often be as 
distressing as the events it records; it may disturb our peace 
of mind and deny us many of the pleasures we expect verse 
to give. But if it disturbs us effectively it has not been writ- 
ten in vain and Poetry’s effort in giving it a hearing has 
not been misspent, for the magazine has never justified its 
ideals more forcefully than when it aroused its readers by 
printing the bold and courageous poem that refuses to com- 
promise with mere popularity or easy success, but finds in- 
stead some feature of that truth in experience and language 
which it is the duty of the poet to reveal. 

Portry’s long years of activity are full of lessons in that 
kind of revelation. They sometimes also show how the reve- 
lation may be missed. But they make it clear that a maga- 
zine of verse has a great responsibility to observe: it must 
recognize truth in the most intense and uncompromising 
form that words can give it. Only by publishing that kind 
of truth does it justify its existence. Whatever honors Poetry 
may claim here rest on the zeal of its founder and on the 
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support she won from her friends, associates, and contrib- 
utors. Together they met the challenge of an age of trium- 
phant changes and baffling reversals — and met it with the 
force and confidence that has given the magazine its long 
life. Today their work offers its lesson and encouragement 
to a new generation of poets and editors, and points the way 
toward Portry’s future. M. D. Z. 


A FORWARD LOOK 


October of this year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of Portry: 4 Magazine of Verse. Born 
in a time of change and stress, the venture has survived to 
confront a period of even greater tension — a world in which 
the traditional values of literature are questioned as never 
before. The good and the beautiful, to agathon kai to kalon 
of Socratic thought, are no longer enough in themselves to 
withstand the newest scrutiny. They must, say the social- 
minded, be harnessed, directed, and made to serve. In the 
totalitarian states this has been attempted, with what loss 
or gain to culture we can only surmise. 

After another quarter-century the present turmoil may 
have subsided. Abstract beauty may come again into favor. 
No one can accurately predict the literary future, but cer- 
tainly poets will live and sing then as now, and if they sing 
they will need an audience. That need alone would justify 
the perpetuation of Porrry. The magazine has had a glori- 
ous past, often reviewed, especially during this year since the 
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death of its founder, Harriet Monroe. We might consider 
it the better part of valor to 


set before its echoes fade 
The fleet foot on the sill of shade, 
And hold to the low lintel up 
The still-defended challenge cup, 


but regard for personal prestige has never been included 
in our editorial policy. Portrry was established as a touch- 
stone of the times, a medium for that voice which always 
gives the most truthful picture of contemporary human life. 
Fiction and the drama, however carefully planned to recon- 
struct the current world, seldom take us directly to the 
heart of man. The poet does so by crystallizing his own 
emotions. 

Twenty-five years from today, some critic, taking a back- 
ward look, may be able to choose from the pages of PorTry’s 
history those movements which were worth while, cast aside 
those which were meaningless. It is not the task of editors 
to decide such matters for posterity. We believe a magazine 
of poetry should remain so elastic and sensitive that it can 
reflect all tendencies as soon as they arise, unlike an anthol- 
ogy, which usually records movements already concluded 
and solidified. Although one hopes to find in anthologies 
poems of proved merit, the critic in search of a complete 
panorama discovers that their selectiveness is his loss. A 
magazine lives partly through its mistakes. Porrry has 
survived many false literary enthusiasms by subscribing to 
none while mirroring all, and the most casual reading of our 
bound volumes proves the comprehensiveness of their scope. 
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In 1912, when the huge fanfare of vers libre was abroad, 
the old was being discarded, with the usual result of pain 
and anger among those who had been reared in its tradi- 
tions. The “new poetry” was hated and feared in a measure 
out of all proportion to the innovations it proposed. Conser- 
vatives recognized in free verse the voice of a changing epoch, 
and by their resentment conceded the poet’s real importance 
in relation to the social scheme. At the same time they 
nourished and sustained the movement with opposition and 
its accompanying publicity. Today a number of those rebels 
of 1912 find themselves looking with dubious wonder on 
another emancipation. Remembering their own revolt, they 
are not so sure and noisy as the reactionaries of twenty-five 
years ago. They know there is good in rebellion. 

Meanwhile the newest poets move about with assurance 
in their rare meduim of symbolism, surrealism, and associ- 
ational technique. Most of them have known no other 
fashion in verse. They may have first felt the inclination to 
write when they read Joyce, Wallace Stevens, or Eliot. They 
began their apprenticeship when the great lyric impulse o! 
the 1920’s was already outworn; with the rest of the lyric- 
ist’s Bible they burned the tenets of “simplicity, economy, 
and precision” on the general pyre. ‘They embarked light- 
heartedly on a sea of that sort of poetry whose very cloudi- 
ness of import seems its chief charm. And where did these 
experimentalists first find attention and publication? In the 
same small magazine which had devoted ten years to the 
deplored lyric-writers. 
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Poetry can hope only to recognize, under whatever dress, 
the flesh-and-blood poet, to bring him up before the world 
and let him have his say while his genius burns and his style 
is still the one accepted by his contemporaries. Because we 
believe that nothing can destroy the real value of the poet’s 
outlook, we believe in the continued necessity of a journal 
devoted entirely to his craft. Out of all history the poets 
are the characters who live longest and speak most clearly. 
Generals, dictators and proletariats flourish and die, but the 
poet who sang for them goes on long afterward; the age is 
named for Homer, Horace, Goethe or Dante, not for the 
demagogue or king who ruled it. By refusing to discontinue, 
PoETRY attempts to impersonate the stubborn soul of all 
creative art which endures wars, social upheavals, and periods 
of semi-darkness, only to emerge again in a more golden 
renaissance. JNM. 


RESPONSES TO PRESSURE 


Grierson’s new study of Wordsworth and Milton! is 
organized on the basis of a distinction between prophetic 
and didactic poetry, the prophetic poet “‘putting into the 
language and pattern of his poetry his deepest intuitions as 
these have been evoked by a great political and religious 
experience.” ‘The author contends that didactic verse “may 


at times rise, as in Dryden and Pope, to the level of effec- 

1Wordsworth and Milton, Poets and Prophets. A Study of Their 
Reactions to Political Events, by S*+ Herbert J. C. Grierson. Mac- 
millan Co. 
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tive poetic oratory, poetic declamation,” but “it never be- 
comes poetry, pure and simple, till the didactic becomes 
merged in the prophetic, till you feel that the poet is not 
expounding or defending a thesis but pouring forth in im- 
aginative language and moving rhythms the intuitive images 
which rise from the unanalyzable blend of sense, emotion, 
and thought.” 

Though he objects to those who would accuse Milton of 
a breach in “unified sensibility,” he concludes that, in Para- 
dise Lost, “the poet and the prophet, or to put it otherwise, 
the poet as creator and the poet as critic, meet but fail to 
coalesce, come even into conflict with one another, leave on 
the reader’s mind and imagination conflicting impressions.” 
Didactically, the poem “aims at one effect, the justification 
of God’s ways to man.” But “if any moral springs straight 
out of the story itself it is . . . that man must be the ruler 
in his own house.” In other poems of Milton, notably 
Lycidas and Samson Agonistes, he finds closer integration. 

Of Wordsworth: “The Prelude abounds in passages of 
dull or awkward narrative and reflection. The poet emerges 
when a skating experience, the vision of a mountain raising 
its head suddenly seen from a stolen boat, a girl’s dress tor- 
mented by the wind, becomes a mystical, imaginative, spirit- 
ual experience.” Whereas Milton “throws himself as pas- 
sionately as Wordsworth” into the telling of his story, he 
does it “not in the same way, not intuitively recording the 
voice, as it were, of some inner revelation, but argumenta- 
tively.” Milton’s method was “that of a lawyer, accumu- 
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lating texts to establish each position.”” But in Wordsworth 
we get “more in the nature of the prophetic, intuitive 
feeling . . . for in that feeling Wordsworth found, after his 
period of Sturm und Drang, a message for himself and the 
world.” 

If you make a distinction, things are going best for your 
readers when you deal with antipodal cases. One has no 
trouble, for instance, in distinguishing roughly between a 
crop-report and a poem on the seasons, between a market- 
forecast and a prophecy of future redemption. Even here 
there is sometimes a margin of overlap, but the general 
tenor of your dichotomy is clear. If, however, you seek to 
maintain your distinction precisely in that area where the 
margin of overlap confronts you at every point, things don’t 
go so well. And since both these poets were well acquainted 
with philosophical or conceptual vocabularies of motives 
(involving a reasoned criticism of social relationships), and 
since they necessarily wove such coérdinates into their inter- 
pretations of human burdens and enjoyments, it seems to 
me that you are, by the very nature of the case, dealing 
primarily with the margin of overlap, precisely where the 
joys of the dichotomous are not. Thus, a reader trying to 
manage Grierson’s distinction for himself, and noting in 
Wordsworth those flashes of recognition that Milton, with 
his lumbering and impersonal baggage, rarely attained, might 
place Wordsworth in the class of ‘“‘what oft was thought but 
ne’er so well expressed” — yet this formula names the “didac- 
tic,” of which Wordsworth is offered as the opposite. 
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But though one may still be left feeling vague about the 
author’s basic distinction, the book has incidental values that 
are considerable. Reading it somewhat as Grierson would 
read Paradise Lost, dividing the ‘“message’’ from the “‘story,” 
we find much material that provides suggestive perspectives 
for our contemporary exigencies. We see two earnest men 
each in his way building a structure that no one could take 
from him. Both had placed much hope in the regeneration 
of mankind through political expedients. For both, the ideals 
of liberation had strong connotations of evil. Milton’s move- 
ment “toward the left” began in earnest with his heterodox 
views on divorce, thereby inaugurating his long guilt-laden 
list of refutations, defenses, apologies, and justifications. For 
Wordsworth, a similar movement was associated with his 
illicit love for Annette Vallon; hence “France of the Revo- 
lution his mistress was; England and her morals, customs, 
prejudices, became his wife.” 

Each had seen a revolutionary cause go sour; and each in 
his way worked out a poetic economy designed to take his 
disappointments into account. Milton ended by turning a 
project for the glorification of his cause into an indictment 
of mankind. Trained in the prayer and invective of the ser- 
mon, forever playing the organ of his sonorous Latinity (for 
if he wrote “as a lawyer,” his legalism was theological, as 
far as possible from the secular style of Bentham), he en- 
joyed incantatory resources that could always enable him 
to keep a stake in the heavenly thunder. Hence, by identi- 
fying himself with the figure of Samson, he could profit by 
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the increment of such association, transforming something 
like vindictiveness (even sheer spite) into a partnership with 
Jehovah, God of wrath and justice. And if Milton, by 
equating his political issues with theological ones, had the 
theological resonance left when the politics was balked, 
Wordsworth seems in contrast to have found his solution in 
the role of prodigal son. He became the master of the 
“revisit.” After a short period of over-generous spending, 
he returned home, to confess and repent and be reconciled. 
He became a child again, his strategy thereafter being to 
transform his politics in terms of pre-political imagery. He 
returned to mature his childhood, to take up where he had 
left off, his appreciation sharpened by the intervening ex- 
cursion. 

“Wordsworth,” says Grierson, “in the years from about 
1797 to about 1803, was like one who has been converted, or 
who has recovered his faith, and the poems he wrote are 
read with most understanding and enjoyment if one reads 
them as the outpourings of such a convert, a convalescent, 
the joy of a recovered faith in God which for Wordsworth 
is in Nature.” ““Man” and “Society” became merely adjuncts 
of “Nature’”— and Nature was his parent hills, sometimes 
kindly, sometimes, as Grierson suggestively notes, threaten- 
ing (as when, remembering his theft of a boat, he recalls 
how the “grim shape” of a peak “strode after” him). His 
love of simplicity (particularly where it approaches the state 
of “‘glee”) suggests something like an adult cult of “baby 


talk.” His recurrent sense of coming from another world 
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was probably sharpened by his own ambiguous situation (in 
that he was now “back home,” yet he was home as a “‘con- 
vert,” so that the home was at once new and vestigial). His 
somewhat trancelike sensuousness suggests such well-being 
as an infant might express if it could do precisely what an 
infant by definition can’t do: speak. And he was probably 
kept in this track by the fears and remorse connected with 
the “traumatic” interim in France. 

So, in sum, we find assembled in this book the documents 
of two different strategies: How Milton persevered by an- 
nexing the very heavens, and their relevant sermonizing style, 
to sustain him in his unregenerate role as fighter. How 
Wordsworth “retrenched” by “symbolic regression,” becom- 
ing, in Grierson’s words, “a poet of joy, of recovered joy, 
of joy drawn from the purest sources” (plus, we might add, 
a series of financial breaks that enabled him to forget the 
social thunder beyond the hills). 

This, I submit, is the “story” underlying Grierson’s ‘‘mes- 
sage.” ‘Though it is not thus pointed by the author, it is 
there in his documents. It is important, I think, since we 
can find, all about us, variants of these two prototypes, with 
different degrees of thoroughness. The revolutionary situ- 
ations under which Milton and Wordsworth wrote are in 
many notable respects different from the situation today. 
Hence, we may expect a correspondingly different formula 
for their encompassment. And critics on the look-out for the 
contemporary formula may find, in Grierson’s book, “leads” 
that add precision to the search. Kenneth Burke 
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REVIEWS 
A SINGULAR TALENT 


A Trophy of Arms. Poems: 1926-1935, by Ruth Pitter. The 

Macmillan Co. 

Each of Miss Pitter’s books has been introduced by pref- 

aces: two by Hilaire Belloc and one by James Stephens. 
Belloc’s preface to First and Second Poems, 1912-1925 
(1930) defined and praised ‘‘the classical spirit,” and hailed 
its re-appearance, after long absence, in Miss Pitter’s work. 
“The classical spirit,” Belloc said, “has been forgotten. 
It does not repel men, but it hardly attracts them at all: 
they can make nothing of it. The poise, the fulness, the 
solemnity, the disdain of sharp effect, the glory in control, 
all these [in poetry are] no longer conceivable.” 

Unfortunately, in 1930 Miss Pitter was not the mouth- 
piece of the classic spirit but an apprentice in its forms. She 
had gathered together a selection from poems written by her 
from the age of fifteen on (she was born in 1897). The 
exercises which so delight the ear of the beginner, the imita- 
tions so thrilling to the adolescent, and the efforts toward 
a unique and personal idion, intoxicating to the ’prentice 
talent, all appeared in these pages. The poetic machinery 
creaked. 

Here is bright dole 
And here are tears like rained gems, 
Like water on the velvet vole ... etc., etc. 


Such a book, presented so seriously under such auspices, 
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was enough, very nearly, to make one give Miss Pitter up 
for good. But the collection was redeemed by two lyrics: 
The Swan, and the poem beginning 


Youth has been storm and churlish scour of wind, 
Thin gleams, long rain, 

Steep roads and ragged rocks; all was unkind 
And much in vain. 


A Mad Lady’s Garland appeared in 1935. Miss Pitter 
had made great progress. She had caught up with, and sur- 
passed, any praise Mr. Belloc might give her. In his preface 
to this volume, Belloc marveled at the combination, in Miss 
Pitter’s work, of “a perfect ear and exact epithet.” Both, 
certainly, were at work when Miss Pitter wrote the poems 
included in this delightful satirical bestiary, whose only fault 
was its at-times-tiresome mock-“olde” tone. She had emerged 
as an expert worker in formal metres. 

A Trophy of Arms, which won this year’s Hawthornden 
Prize, is a collection of her serious verse, written between 
1926 and 1935. Its poems attempt, and for the most part 
are successful in, a wide range of effects both proper and 
foreign to English verse. She writes, for example, the Eng- 
lish Sapphic (which must be looser and less dependent on 
classical quantity than the Greek) with ease and occasional 
fine success. She has Seventeenth Century music well under 
control. Yeats has drawn nourishment from these meters, 
and it is to Yeats that James Stephens, in his preface, com- 
pares Miss Pitter. 


Feared and adored, the guest unsatisfied, 
Chaos derived, and destined to the abyss, 
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The key-stone of all mysteries, 
Scourge of the flesh and urgent guide, 
Why troublest thou me? 


Holding out crowns and stars, great wounds and flames... 
This is the tone which gives birth to and conquers rhetoric, 
or else is conquered by it. Miss Pitter’s ear saves her from 
its dangers. She does not swell it out to its fullest limits. 

For her work is hampered by the two tendencies — formal 
and romantic-metaphysical — within it. She is often wrapt 
into contemplation of the soul’s destiny, its jubilation, dan- 
gers, and peace. Wit, as is usual, accompanies this spiritual 
reconnaissance. But Miss Pitter is, at heart, too formal, 
too “‘classic,” too detached, to carry her insights over into 
ardor. She can, however, write fine poetry. To watch her 
develop a theme, and touch in its detail warily but with 
richness and roundness, is an experience not often, nowadays, 
tendered to us elsewhere. Louise Bogan 


NOWHERES RAPIDLY 


New Directions in Prose and Poetry (1936). Edited with 
an Introduction by James Laughlin IV. New Directions. 
We are, let us say, agreed with the editor’s introductory 

pronouncement that “The world is in crisis, and language 

is at once the cause and the cure.”’ We consider, however, 
that such a sentence is in itself a case in point of how 
language, loosely and somewhat absolutely employed, may 
furnish a gnomic scapegoat by which ambiguities are assigned 
habitations and names that are, in the end, less critical than 
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“propagandic.” ‘There is no quarrel with the thesis that 
experimental writing provides catharsis for all the “‘visual 
and conceptual fronts of the congealed associations ;” indeed, 
the present reviewer would insist that a wrenched image of 
Hart Crane’s would, as Laughlin has it, sooner save the 
world than a sociological talk-fest by Edna Millay. Yet it 
is possible to get nowheres rapidly. And when one sets side 
by side the aims nominally espoused by the editor, with 
the interior evidence of the writing itself, it soon appears 
that a great many here present are interested in novelties 
of direction merely, others are wholly lacking in direction, 
and some few, like Cocteau, Stevens, and Williams, are 
weatherwise craftsmen whose chase has a beast in view. 
Mr. Laughlin himself, turning from theory to practice, 
becomes less than graphic as a cartographer of the new coun- 
try: “tongue ignorant tongue/find me the word I don’t 
/care if you cut yourself/to pieces on my teeth just/find me 


” 


this word. . . David Cornel de Jong in the same mood 
observes murkily: “Perhaps we may have braided the phrase 
for/those drooping from heaven, but perhaps/the birds, at 
that space were fervent/and so bitterly yellow, that/we must 
sit and remember;” nor is Eugene Jolas very helpful with 
his “O send us vocables of vortexflame and ooranian swift- 
verbs.” William Carlos Williams, on the other hand, in- 


vokes ‘‘a cracking up of phrases which have stopped the mind 
and practices it thereafter in a prose piece that is fresh, flying, 
and precise, and without the rhetorical stoppage which he 
deplores. Wallace Stevens continues the work of considered 
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self-demolition begun in Owl’s Clover, with a group of four 
poems deliberately inviting disharmony and bringing him 


‘ 


close to the “coarseness” of Eliot’s formal lyrics: 


A lady dying of diabetes 

Listened to the radio 

Catching the lesser dithyrambs. 

So Heaven collects its bleating lambs. 


Her useless bracelets fondly fluttered, 

Paddling the melodic swirls, 

The idea of God no longer sputtered 

At the roots of her indifferent curls, efc. 
And when Cocteau has concluded his pointilliste tribute to 
Chirico (The Laic Mystery) he has earned the right to 
announce: “Goodbye reader, I am going to bed. I am rav- 
aged by poetry as certain doctors are from using X-rays.” 
The metaphor is always clinically correct; at one and the 
same time it defines a technique and suggests its disintegra- 
tive effect both upon the writer who employs it and on the 
work itself, 

The remainder of the volume contains interesting poems 
by familiar figures (Marianne Moore, John Wheelright, 
Ezra Pound, and e.e. cummings) and by younger talents 
like Mary Barnard, who comments freshly on the impacts 
of the natural world, and Elizabeth Bishop, whose The 
Colder the Air is one of the most pleasingly turned lyrics 
in the book. Dudley Fitts is also present with a group of 
poems, many of them satirical; I confess, however, that I 
find the practice of employing the vernacular “dryly” a tire- 


some one, and Fitts’s own finicky and bookish brand of bathos 
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particularly dreary. In the department of prose, Henry 
Miller enacts an algolagnic dream against surrealist decor, 
much in the manner of his earlier Tropic of Cancer. Mon- 
tagu O’Reilly appears with two prose items and is, we sup- 
pose, another surrealist, whose wares have the utility of 
furred crockery and the readability of newspaper collage: 
These eyelashes [observes his heroine in an introspective moment], 
lips, and eyebrows have been exclusively historical. They have 
done splendidly, but really, they are far from being as quick as 
my hair. Accompany me to the garage, and you will see how the 
insane speed of my tresses annihilates all history, 

Elsewhere, one Tasilo Ribischka unimaginately parodies 
Anna Livia Plurabelle in a piece which reads like a Middle 
English glossary (of dubious authority) on an ether jag. 
Miss Gertrude Stein’s five-finger exercise in tangential nar- 
rative might also be noted, if only for the protagonist whose 
penchant for playing “the piano and at the same time put- 
(ting) cement between the keys so that they would not 
sound” is a fruitful comment on Miss Stein herself. The 
upshot of these several names, all of whom, presumably, 
bear their compasses in their saddlebags, I leave to the read- 
er; my own guess is a traffic jam. Ben Belitt 


THE CALIFORNIA CLASSICISM 


Twelve Poets of the Pacific, edited by Yvor Winters. New 
Directions. 
In this anthology Mr. Winters appears together with a 


roup of younger poets who share his poetic convictions. 
d S i 
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Opposed to the “obscurantism’” of much modern poetry, 
they have renounced the French influence, so predominant 
in the twenties, and have returned to traditional English 
verse for models. Mr. Winters defines their chief aims as 
clarity of conception and purity of style. A more personal 
definition of his criteria, which may in general be taken as 
those of the group, appears in his critical study Primitivism 
and Decadence, where he posits the necessity for “spiritual 
control” in both the poet and his poem. By this we may 
understand a harmony and integration of all parts: a sen- 
sitive modulation of the mechanics of a poem to the spirit 
of its subject matter, a reconciliation of the poet’s ambition 
to his capacity for expression, and a sure mastery over the 
complex relations between syntax and meaning. 

But “spiritual control’— the fruit of exceptional matu- 
rity —is difficult to achieve, particularly for a group of 
young poets. It is hardly surprising that Mr. Winters and 
Janet Lewis, his wife, the eldest members, are the only ones 
who realize this ideal with any degree of consistency. 

Mr. Winters seems to exercise this control best in his 
three poems dealing with Greek life and legend. In each 
of these there is a concrete dramatic framework that serves 
him in part as a ready-made discipline, a delimitation of at- 
titude and material. Theseus: A Trilogy is admirably con- 
ceived and executed; there is eloquence without loss of 
precision, a largess of movement achieved without recourse 
to inflation, and at the end of the poem a terse finality, which, 
however, is marred by the faintly rhetorical last line: ‘To 
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the cold perfection of unending peace.” Deprived of dra- 
matic incident, Mr. Winters tends to substitute the specious 
phrase, the inexact dramatic figure, often sacrificing his 
usual purity of style. Thus, from John Sutter, this figure 
about men in search of gold: “Measured their moods by 
geologic shocks”; or from another poem this ill-advised 
piece of alliteration: ‘‘Paradisaic in his pristine peace.”’ 

If I am not mistaken in my understanding of what Mr. 
Winters and his fellow-poets consider the summum bonum 
of poetic art, I should say that Janet Lewis has indubitably 
attained it. She displays a modest varity of forms, each 
perfectly controlled. Simplicity of spirit, reflected in sim- 
plicity of syntax and language, impart a kind of translucence 
to her verse, which far from being an effect of shallowness 
is a quality of her maturity of thought. In the three poems 
Child in a Garden, and particularly in Lines to a Child 
she achieves with quiet mastery what the other contributors 
so unhappily strive for: the eloquent economy of form and 
speech that characterize the best tradition of English lyrical 
poetry. The last two stanzas of Lines to a Child demon- 
strate her achievement: 

The nourishment of which you taste 
Now as you close your eyes and sleep 

Is dipped from a profounder deep 

Than that with which our food is graced. 


The limbs grow softly smooth and bright 
That drink of it throughout the night. 


My lot is shaped like yours, my days 
Toward an unwished sleep decline, 
And sorrowing I must resign 
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All treasures, music, laughter, praise. 
Come then, dear scholar, teach to me 
The grace that makes compulsion free. 


A study of the other poets in this volume is less pleasur- 
able than instructive. Their work displays the flaws and 
distortions of poetry written under a discipline that has been 
neither clearly understood nor intimately felt. In many 
instances the attempt to use the strict traditional forms of 
English verse has led to a ponderous formalism, a strange 
admixture of period styles, which assorts incongruously with 
the subject matter. In Mr. Stanford’s The Grand Mesa 
the Colorado landscape is described in the language of third- 
rate romantic verse. 


And there by night the ghostly lovers walk 

Filling the balsams with their sacred talk, 

Or in the later moonlight if they choose 

They ply the ripples in their light canoes. 
Although there are “an hundred lakes” (incidentally 
“sylvan”), it is, for all that, “a hallowed place.” In the 
midst of this mannered naiveté one finds the highly awkward 
and forced conceit of the noontide laying “its creeping 
wreath/ Clear mortal heat.” In many of the poems incon- 
gruity goes hand in hand with clichés (‘“‘nascent future,” 
“fickle glass’), Latinisms, unfortunate inversions (‘‘Where 
scenes did not connive/ Our senses to enslave” or ‘“‘while 
he spurns/ The slumber that all other creatures binds”). 
In Mr. Stafford’s Sonnet one comes on the impossible image 
of “walls” of fog moving “like greedy moths to drain the 
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... fragments of ... day.’ Barbara Gibbs’ poem The Well 
describes a “Cold cylinder, of depth inviolate,” which two 
lines later reprehensibly grows ‘“moss-black feet.” The 
same poem exhibits the almost unreadable lines: ‘Whose 
waters timeless blackness expiate’” and ‘‘Nor know they 
there thy upright pride.” 

In the few good poems it is significant that the cumber- 
some mechanics drop away, letting emerge a native simplic- 
ity of speech and form. This is not to suggest that these 
poets should abandon all creative discipline, but simply that, 
with the exception of Janet Lewis, Yvor Winters, and to a 
lesser degree, J. V. Cunningham, they have not yet under- 
stood its peculiarly personal and organic nature. 

Philip Horton 


COMMENT 


and new readers, with special acknowledgment to the friends and 
supporters of the magazine, as well as to the contributors, who 
have made twenty-five years of uninterrupted publication possible. 
We take occasion also to thank the guarantors and subscribers, 
some of whom have just recently joined us, for their share in mak- 
ing entry upon a new-quarter-century possible, and would urge all 
of Portry’s friends to extend their own and other readers’ share 
in the magazine, in order that the desired stability may be won 
and a long-lasting security established for the future. 

The autobiography of Harriet Monroe will be published this fall 
by Macmillan, under the title, 4 Poet’s Life: Seventy Years in a 
Changing World. Miss Monroe wrote the final pages of her in- 
complete manuscript on shipboard in August, 1936, while on her 
way to Buenos Aires to attend the P.E.N. Congress. Two of her 
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editorial associates have arranged and completed the record, which 
covers the colorful phases of Miss Monroe’s long life —her Chi- 
cago girlhood, her Eastern school days, her travels in Eastern and 
Western America, Europe and Asia, her share in the Columbian 
Exposition of 1893, the founding of Portrry, and the twenty-four 
years which she gave to the work and success of the magazine. The 
complete history of PorTry’s career, which space prevents us from 
reviewing in this Anniversary Number, will be found by our readers 
within the covers of Miss Monroe’s volume. 

Eunice Tietjens, for twenty years a member of Poerry’s Advisory 
Committee, will also publish her reminiscences this winter through 
Macmillan, under the title The World at My Shoulder. 

The Hawthornden Prize was awarded in England this summer 
to Ruth Pitter, the poet who first appeared about twenty years ago 
in A. R. Orage’s New Age, and whose two recent books, d Mad 
Lady’s Garland and A Trophy of Arms, have been published in 
America by the Macmillan Co., the latter during the past summer. 
A review of it, by Louise Bogan, appears in the present number of 
PoETRY. 

The first issue of New Letters in America, edited by Horace 
Gregory, has recently appeared from W. W. Norton & Co, This 
“periodical in book form” will appear twice yearly in order to 
present unpublished verse and prose which “reveals a new aware- 
ness of society and a new and vigorous tendency in American 
writing.” The first volume includes poems by Richard Eberhart, 
Naomi Raplan, T. C. Wilson, Arthur Abel Steig, Tony Palmer, 
David Wolff, Muriel Rukeyser, J. M. Brinnin, Winfield Scott, 
Kerker Quinn, Louis Grudin, Harold Rosenberg, Etta Blum, Emma 
Swan, Marya Zaturenska, Robert Fitzgerald, David Schubert, 
Lionel Abel, and Frederic Prokosch, most of whom are well known 
to readers of Poerry; fiction by eleven authors; criticism by 
William Phillips and Philip Rahv; and several contributions by 
foreign writers — W. H. Auden, Franz Kafka, John Hampson, and 
Louis Gilloux. New Letters in America resembles John Lehmann’s 
similar English venture, New Writing, in its effort to give peri- 
odical form to longer pieces of contemporary craftsmanship. New 
Writing is now announced for American publication by Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

The publication of the collected poems of E. E, Cummings, by 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., is an important event of the autumn. The 
publishers are also issuing a double-faced phonograph record of 
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Mr. Cummings’ recitation of a number of his characteristic poems 
—a valuable stimulus, we hope, to the further recordings by con- 
temporary poets, particularly since Mr. Cummings’ speech does 
excellent justice, in its deadly clarity and irony, to the quality of his 
verse. Thus far only the uncommercial recordings by Professor 
Cabell Greet at Columbia University of recitations by Lindsay, 
Teasdale, Eliot, Frost, and other poets of recent years have made 
use of a medium that has enjoyed considerable popularity abroad, 
especially in the discs made by Joyce (of Anna Livia Plurabelle 
and other passages from the Work in Progress) and by Edith 
Sitwell. 
The Collected Poems of Isaac Rosenberg have just been pub- 
lished in England by Chatto & Windus. This book makes just and 
belated recognition of Rosenberg’s remarkable genius, so tragically 
cut short by his death in the War. He received his only American 
publication in the pages of Poetry, and the files of the magazine 
still contain letters which he wrote from the trenches up to a few 
days before his death. The present volume has been prepared by 
D. W. Harding and Gordon Bottomley. A valuable essay on Rosen- 
berg’s poetry, by Mr. Harding, appeared in Scrutiny for March, 
1935; unfortunately this has not been included in the new edition. 
A highly interesting book called 51 Neglected Lyrics has recently 
been edited by Tom Boggs, and published by Macmillan. Mr. Boggs 
has hunted down forgotten poems from the late Middle Ages to 
our own day, some of them of merely slight felicity, but others 
achievements which no lover of verse would do without. The book 
revives such poetic strays as Tom of Bedlam, the Elizabethan 
lutanists and madrigalists, hidden songs in Restoration plays, and 
fugitive verses by writers long since lost to fame. And it brings 
back to print the magical stanzas of Wonders, Thomas Weelkes’ 
beautiful lyric from his Madrigals in Six Parts, published in 1600: 


Thulé, the period of cosmography, 

Doth vaunt of Hecla, whose sulphurous fire 

Doth melt the frozen clime and thaw the sky; 

Trinacrian Etna’s fiames ascend not higher: 
These things seem wondrous, yet more wondrous I, 
Whose heart with fear doth freeze, with love doth fry. 





The Andalusian merchant that returns 
Laden with cochineal and china dishes, 
Reports in Spain how strangely Fogo burns 
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Amidst an ocean full of flying fishes: 
These things seem wondrous, yet more wondrous I, 
Whose heart with fear doth freeze, with love doth fry. 


The Viking Press has now published the Collected Poems of 
James Joyce. This book reprints the Chamber Music poems, first 
published twenty years ago, and gives, for the first time in book- 
form in America, the Pomes Penyeach, thirteen lyrics issued as a 
booklet by Shakespeare & Co. in Paris in 1937. (Most of these, 
however, were first published in Porrry in 1917.) A recent lyric, 
Ecce Puer, a birthday tribute to Joyce’s grandson, is also included. 
Word has also gone about that Joyce’s Work in Progress is at last 
complete and will be published as a volume sometime during the 
coming winter. It has largely appeared in serial form in such 
magazines as Le Navire d’Argent and Transition, and in several 
small books, Anna Livia Plurabeile, Tales Told of Shem and 
Shaun, etc. 

An interesting manuscript by Mallarmé has recently been pub- 
lished in Paris by Gallimard. It is Thémes Anglais pour toutes les 
grammaires, a collection of a thousand English proverbs and say- 
ings made as a text-book on the English language for the use of 
schools, and found among the manuscripts acquired by the Biblio- 
théque Nationzle in 1935. This was a by-product of Mallarmé’s 
long labors as a teacher of English in Paris, an exploration of those 
possibilities of language and communication which alleviated for 
the poet the boredom of the class-room. Paul Valéry, Mallarmé’s 
son-in-law, has written a preface in which he speculates on the 
relation between these pedagogical duties and Mallarmé’s poetic 
experiments, and on his conception of “une poésie qui fut comme 
déduite de l'ensemble des propriétés et des caractéres du langage. 

S’agissant de l’anglais, il tenta d’appliquer a l’étude de cette 
langue le sentiment infiniment delié qu’il avait des délicatesses 
musicales de la notre.” Mallarmé published one English text-book 
for French students, and projected several more, and this newly 
published book is one of the projects that never saw the light dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

W. H. Auden and Louis MacNeice have made a highly enter- 
taining book of their Letters from Iceland, just published in London 
by Faber & Faber, and shortly to be issued in America. The vol- 
ume contains personal letters, verse epistles to Lord Byron and 
other poets of past and present, a testament to the authors’ con- 
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temporaries, travel notes gleaned during last winter’s Iceland 
journey, historical, geographical, and folk data, and an attractive 
series of informal photographs, the whole exhibiting as choice a 
wit as may be found in any literary production of recent years. Auden’s 
poem, Journey to Iceland, which appeared in Poerry’s English 
Number last January, furnishes the motif of the miscellany. 

In Ezra Pound’s Polite Essays, also published this summer by 
Faber & Faber, is collected a variety of his prose pieces and re- 
views of the past quarter-century: a Note on Dante from Th 
Spirit of Romance of 1910, The Prose Tradition in Verse from 
Poetry of 1914, essays on Harold Monro, A. E. Housman, Binyon’s 
translation of the Inferno, W. C. Williams’ verse and prose, Mr. 
Eliot’s Solid Merit, the preface to the Active Anthology, five or six 
papers on the state of modern education, and the complete text of 
How to Read. Pound’s Fifth Decade of Cantos, also published this 
year by Faber & Faber, is now announced for an American edition 
by Farrar & Rinehart. 

The Partisan Review, the left-wing political and critical monthly 
whose suspension last winter was regretted by many readers who 
had come to consider it one of the best magazines of its kind, will 
resume publication in November. It announces “no commitments, 
either tacit or avowed, to any political party or group,’ and prom- 
ises to be “revolutionary in view, cultural in content,” and “free of 
the debasements that commercial cynicism on the one hand and 
political dogmatism on the other impose on American expression.” 
It will publish fiction, poetry, criticism, editorials, and communica- 
tions, and will be edited by a board composed of F. W. Dupee, 
Dwight MacDonald, Mary McCarthy, George L. K. Morris, Wil- 
liam Phillips, and Philip Rahv. 

Frederic Prokosch, whose verse has appeared in The Assassins 
as well as in Poetry and several other American periodicals, is 
the winner of the 1937 Harper Prize Novel Award granted to his 
second novel, The Seven Who Fled. The judges of this year’s con- 
test were Sinclair Lewis, Thornton Wilder, and Louis Bromfield. 

The Poetry Society of America has announced that its recent 
Lyric Prize has been awarded to Josephine Johnson, of Norfolk, Va. 

Through a last-minute inadvertence in proof-reading the sur- 
name of the American critic, George Edward Woodberry, was mis- 
spelled on page 330, line 24, of our September issue. We would 
ask our subscribers to correct the reading of that line. 
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Notes on Contributors: The poets in this issue include both con- 
tributors to PortTry’s earlier years and young writers of recent 
development. 

Mr. Wallace Stevens, of Hartford, Conn., first appeared in the 
November issue of 1914, was awarded the Play Prize in 1916 for 
Three Travelers Watch a Sunrise and the Levinson Prize in 1920, 
and most recently appeared in these pages last May with The 
Man with the Blue Guitar, which forms the title poem of his new 
book, just issued by Alfred A. Knopf. His other books are Har- 
monium (1923; 1931), Ideas of Order (1934), and Oawl’s Clover 
(1936). 

Mr. Carl Sandburg, of Harbert, Michigan, first appeared in 1914 
with his famous C/icago Poems which won the Levinson Prize for 
that year. His most recent book is The People, Yes (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1936). 

Mr. John Gould Fletcher, now again resident in his native 
Arkansas, has made many contributions of verse and criticism 
since his early appearances here under the Imagist banner, and 
was awarded the Guarantors Prize in 1916. His latest volume is 
Twenty-four Elegies (Writers’ Editions, Santa Fe; 1935). 

Dr. William Carlos Williams, of Rutherford, N. J., has also ap- 
peared often ii Porrry since his early poems in our first volume. 
His Botticellean Trees won the Guarantors Prize in 1931. His latest 
book is a novel, White Mule, issued last spring by New Directions, 
Norfolk, Conn. 

Mr. Horace Gregory, of Bronxville, N. Y., was first printed here 
in 1925. In 1928 he won Poetry’s Lyric Prize and in 1934 the 
Levinson. He teaches English at Sarah Lawrence College and is the 
editor of the new book-form periodical, New Letters in America, 
the first issue of which appeared from W. W. Norton & Co. last 
month. His books of verse are Chelsea Rooming-House (1930) and 
Chorus for Survival (1935; both published by Covici, Friede), and 
No Retreat (Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934). 

Miss Louise Bogan, of New York City, first appeared in 1921, 
and made her most recent appearance here as poet with The Sleep- 
ing Fury, the title-poem of her latest volume, issued last February. 

Mr. Robert Penn Warren teaches at Louisiana State University, 
is one of the editors of The Southern Review, and author of 
Thirty-Six Poems (Alcestis Press, 1936). 

Miss Eda Lou Walton, of New York, is the author of Dawn Boy 
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(E. P. Dutton, 1926) and Jane Matthews and Other Poems (Brewer, 
Warren, Putnam, 1932). She is a member of the English faculty of 
New York University, and is at present working on a critical study 
of modern poetry. 

Mr. Clark Mills, of Clayton, Mo., is this year studying in Paris 
on a fellowship granted by Washington University, from which he 
graduated in 1936. 

Mr. Nelson Del Bittner lives in East Peoria, Ill.; Mr. Robert 
Friend in Brooklyn, N. Y.; and Mr. Rupert Hodge in London, 
England. 

Mr. Harry Roskolenko lives in New York; Mr. Kenneth Slade 
Alling also lives in New York; Miss Jean Anderson, a new poet 
in this number, lives in San Francisco, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Man with the Blue Guitar, and Other Poems, by Wallace 
Stevens. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The Collected Poems of Sara Teasdale. Macmillan Co. 

Selected Poems, by Allen Tate. Chas, Scribner’s Sons. 

A Letter to Robert Frost and Others, by Robert Hillyer. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

Tomorrow's Phoenix, by Ruth Lechlitner. Alcestis Press. 

The Last Look and Other Poems, by Mark Van Doren. Henry Holt 
& Co. 

Rowen, A Collection of Verse, by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Vision: A Poem preceded by an Argument, by Parker Tyler. Priv. 
ptd., N. Y. C. 

Suspended Hour, by C. H. Manuel. Priv. ptd., Boston. 

Fantasy and Fugue, by Marina Wister. Macmillan Company. 

One More Manhattan, by Phyllis McGinley. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
TRANSLATIONS AND A NOVEL: 

The Ten Principal Upanishads, Put into English by Shree Purohit 
Swami and W. B. Yeats. Macmillan Co. 

Some Greek Poems of Love and Beauty, trans. into English verse 
by J. M. Edmonds. Cambridge Univ. Press. 

The Tide of Time, by Edgar Lee Masters. Farrar & Rinehart. 
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